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REFUTATION,  &c. 


The  attention  of  the  Medical  Students  in  the  University 

•/ 

of  Edinburgh  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  distracted 
from  its  proper  objects,  by  inflammatory  misrepresentations 
of  persons  occupying  the  situation  of  Private  Lecturers 
in  this  school.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that 
a  student  should  inquire  into  the  character  and  merit  of  his 
teachers,  since,  unless  satisfied  on  these  points,  he  cannot 
listen  to  their  instructions  with  pleasure  or  advantage ;  but, 
as  he  enters  upon  his  studies  at  a  period  of  life  when  the 
feelings  are  strong,  in  proportion  to  the  judgment,  he  should 
engage  in  such  inquiries  with  caution,  lest  he  be  misled  by 
his  own  precipitancy,  or  the  misrepresentation  of  others. 

The  attacks  upon  the  University,  of  which  it  is  said 
some  extra-academical  lectures  have  been  made  the  vehicle, 
though  unceasing  and  virulent,  and  even  carried  the  length 
of  personal  abuse,  and  mimickry  of  personal  peculiarities. 
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however  degrading  they  may  be  to  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  might  be  regarded  as  perfectly  harmless,  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  individuals  reviled,  are 
concerned.  Like  indecent  stories,  obscene  jests,  and  absurd 
buffoonery,  they  may  produce  excitement  and  afford  attrac¬ 
tion  for  a  time  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  engender  the 
strongest  feelings  of  indignation  and  disgust ;  and  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  sudden  rise,  and  no 
less  sudden  decline,  of  certain  classes,  where  such  a  system 
has  been  pursued,  are  to  be  thus  explained. 

The  announcement  of  the  C£  accelerating  ruin  of  the 
University,”  recently  published  by  a  medical  member  of 
the  Town  Council,  during  the  canvass  for  his  present  dig¬ 
nity,  will  be  best  appreciated  by  viewing  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fact,  that  it  comes  from  one  who,  by  his  own 
account,  imagines  himself  to  have  been  persecuted  by  his 
professional  brethren.  As  for  the  specimen  of  inflated 
oratory,  selected  from  the  Introductory  Address  delivered 
by  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  London  University,  which 
has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Associated  Lec¬ 
turers,  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  sa¬ 
vours  too  much  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  to 
acquire  reputation  for  their  own  institution,  by  decrying 
others,  to  have  much  weight  with  unprejudiced  judges. 

The  Letter  of  the  Associated  Lecturers,  which  was  late¬ 
ly  submitted  to  the  Town  Council,  and  afterwards  cir¬ 
culated  in  a  printed  form,  with  additions  quite  worthy 
of  the  original,  and  the  Pamphlet  that  has  more  recently 
appeared  under  the  title  of  an  u  Examination  into  the 
causes  of  the  declining  state  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh,”  might  also  he  safely  left  un¬ 
answered,  so  far  as  they  reflect  on  the  character  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  merits  of  the  Professors.  The  inaccuracy 
of  statement,  the  effrontery  of  misrepresentation,  and  the 
meanness  of  sentiment  which  characterise  these  produc¬ 
tions,  would  he  a  sufficient  antidote  to  their  malignant 
tendency  in  that  respect.  But  there  is  another  part  of  the 
venom  so  industriously  disseminated  against  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  regarded  with 
less  contempt,  might,  if  treated  with  the  same  indifference, 
produce,  in  some  susceptible  constitutions,  an  effect  perhaps 
not  of  long  duration,  yet,  while  it  lasted,  extremely  painful, 
and  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  exertions  required  of 
young  men  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  a  useful 
and  honourable  profession,  and  for  undergoing  the  exami¬ 
nations  necessary  to  ascertain  their  proficiency  in  the  studies 
enjoined  for  this  purpose. 

The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  appear  that 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  are  compelled  to  attend 
unnecessary  classes,  and  that  the  examinations  preliminary 
to  conferring  this  honour  are  conducted  in  an  improper 
manner.  These  allegations  are  obviously  calculated  to  di¬ 
minish  the  energy  of  study,  and  to  shake  the  fortitude,  un¬ 
der  trial,  of  gentlemen  whose  views  are  directed  to  acquir¬ 
ing  a  degree  in  this  University;  and  though  they  would 
certainly  he  disproved  by  experience,  might  still  exert  an 
injurious  influence  on  the  ingenuous  minds  of  those  not  thus 
taught  to  disregard  them.  The  following  observations  are 
therefore  offered  with  a  view  of  removing  any  distrust  or 
apprehension  that  may  have  arisen  from  such  allegations, 


by  shewing  that  the  statements  on  which  they  rest  are 
groundless ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  motive  will  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  excuse  for  noticing  at  all  the  productions  in 
question. 

The  value  of  a  Medical  Degree,  or  any  other  licence  to 
practise  the  medical  profession,  must  of  course  depend  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  extent  of  qualification  required  from  those 
who  become  candidates  for  its  possession.  Since  the  Univer¬ 
sity  first  published  a  curriculum  of  study,  all  the  departments 
of  medical  science  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  has 
become  necessary  to  subdivide  the  duties  of  the  Professors. 
Botany  has  been  separated  from  Materia  Medica, — Sur¬ 
gery  from  Anatomy, — and  Pathology  from  the  Institutes  of 
Physic.  Practical  study  has  also  been  greatly  extended ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  Clinical  Lectures  on  Physic,  Clinical 
Lectures  on  Surgery,  and  courses  of  Practical  Anatomy  and 
Practical  Chemistry  have  been  established.  The  great  ad¬ 
vance  that  has  been  made  in  all  the  departments  of  Natural 
History,  (a  study  so  useful  to  every  medical  man,  especially 
in  foreign  countries,  and  so  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  cor¬ 
rect  and  general  ideas  respecting  the  structure  and  functions 
of  animals,)  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  Professorship  of  this 
subject ;  and  the  complicated  questions  connected  with  legal 
investigations,  which  the  improved  state  of  medical  science 
is  calculated  to  determine,  have  shown  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  Chair  for  teaching  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

If  a  Degree,  which  professes  to  be  the  highest  honour 
in  Medicine,  were  given  without  evidence  being  required 
that  the  various  departments  of  professional  study  had  been 
duly  cultivated,  it  would  cease  to  be  regarded  with  respect; 
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and  Students,  avoiding  a  University  in  which  such  laxity 
prevailed,  would  repair  to  other  sources  where  a  more  ho¬ 
nourable  testimony  of  their  professional  education  might  be 
obtained.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  often  been 
blamed  for  following  too  slowly  the  progressive  advance  of 
medical  improvement  in  the  additions  to  its  curriculum, 
though  it  has  taken  the  lead  of  most  other  Licensing  Bodies 
in  this  respect,  and,  in  consequence,  confers  a  Degree  which 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  highest  credential  for  prac 
tice,  to  be  procured  within  the  British  dominions.  But  it 
is  alleged  that  the  additions  to  the  curriculum  which  were 
promulgated  in  the  Statutes  published  last  November,  were 
uncalled  for,  oppressive,  and  calculated  to  diminish  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  University.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  inquired  what  additions  really  were  made,  and 
whether  they  are  so  oppressive  as  has  been  represented. 

According  to  the  regulations  in  force  previous  to  1833,  in 
addition  to  nine  imperative  courses,  namely,  Anatomy,  Che¬ 
mistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Theory  of  Physic,  General 
Pathology,  Midwifery,  Surgery,  Practice  of  Physic,  and 
Clinical  Medicine,  there  were  five  others,  of  which  the  can¬ 
didate  was  required  to  attend  two,  the  selection  being  left  to 
his  own  discretion.  These  optional  courses  were,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Clinical  Surgery,  Natural  History,  Practi¬ 
cal  Anatomy,  and  Military  Surgery.  The  first  three  of 
these  courses  have  been  rendered  imperative :  Practical 
Anatomy,  while  attendance  on  it  is  made  imperative,  has 
been  permitted,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  be  taken  out 

*  .  ,  if 

of  the  University,  and  Military  Surgery  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  curriculum,  not,  as  untruly  asserted,  left  the 
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only  optional  class,  and  thereby  rendered  compulsory  :*  so 
that,  instead  of  five  classes,  of  which  two  were  required  to 
be  attended,  there  are  now  three  imperative.  The  addition 
to  the  curriculum  is  consequently  not  three  classes,  as  has 
been  industriously  misstated,  but  one ,  together  with  Prac¬ 
tical  Anatomy,  which  every  student  has,  for  several  years 
past,  taken  either  in  or  out  of  the  University,  and  which  is 
permitted  to  be  taken  from  private  teachers,  under  certain 
limitations. 

The  other  additions  to  the  curriculum  consist  of  prac¬ 
tice,  during  six  months  at  least,  in  compounding  medicines 
and  making  up  prescriptions,  together  with  attendance  at 
a  Dispensary  during  a  similar  period.  The  opportunities 
of  instruction  obtained  from  an  apprenticeship,  are  consi¬ 
dered  equivalent  to  these  courses,  and  candidates  who  have 
served  one,  are  accordingly  exempted  from  them. 

Such  are  the  additions  so  much  complained  of,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  they  were  all  required,  to  make 
the  curriculum  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  medical 
science.  The  following  facts  prove  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Students  had  anticipated  the  Senatus  Academicus 
in  this  extension  of  their  course  of  study.  Of  the  111  Gra¬ 
duates  who  passed  last  year, 

108  had  attended  Practical  Anatomy. 


80  .  Clinical  Surgery. 

57  .  Natural  History. 

58  .  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


102  had  studied  by  apprenticeship  or  otherwise,  for  six 

*  “  This  class  is  not  yet  rendered  imperative ;  but,  what  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  optional  classes  as  they  are 
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months  at  least,  the  art  of  compounding  and  dispensing 
drugs,  and  86  had  had  opportunities,  by  apprenticeship  or 
otherwise,  of  witnessing  private  practice  for  at  least  six 
months.  The  whole  additional  expense  entailed  on  students 
within  the  University  by  the  late  regulations,  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  amount  to  more  than  L.8,  3s.  instead  of  L.  10,  10s., 
as  has  been  erroneously  asserted,  and  the  disuse  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  Thesis  and  Examinations,  by  diminishing 
the  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  a  Grinder ,  has  lightened 
the  pecuniary  onus  attending  graduation,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  addition  made  to  it. 

In  the  Letter  of  the  Associated  Lecturers,  addressed  to  the 
Patrons,  is  appended  a  table,  shewing  the  additions  to  the 
curriculum  since  the  year  1825,  in  which,  however,  it  is  not 
stated  that  these  are  all  the  additions  made  within  the  last 
fifty  years. 

As  the  present  object  is  merely  to  expose  unfounded  state¬ 
ments,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  extra-academical  study  should  be 
recognised  as  a  qualification  for  obtaining  University  hon¬ 
ours.  In  the  present  loose  state  of  extra-academical  discipline, 
there  seems  ground  to  fear  that  if  inexperienced  youths 
were  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion  in  selecting  teachers, 
they  might  be  misled  for  a  time  by  flattery,  specious  pro¬ 
mises,  self  commendation,  and  abuse  of  others,  rather  than 
attracted  by  sound  instruction.  The  Professors,  it  is  well 
known,  are  aware  of  the  value  of  private  lectures  in  this  as 
well  as  other  schools ;  and  with  the  view,  it  is  understood, 
of  allowing  candidates  an  opportunity  of  attending  them, 

termed,  which  is  left  unprovided  for,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  attended  ; 
and  that  is  reallv  too  bad.”  Examination ,  p.  9. 


have  abstained  from  requiring  that  any  of  the  courses  in 
the  curriculum  should  be  attended  more  than  once,  though 
they  have,  on  various  occasions,  expressed  the  conviction 
that  such  reduplication  is  proper  in  reference  to  the  more 
important  departments  of  professional  study.  Yet  this  li¬ 
beral  and  considerate  conduct  has  been  adduced  to  prove, 
that  in  their  enactments  they  have  been  neither  “  wise” 
nor  66  disinterested.” 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  Medical  Fa¬ 
culty,  regards  the  system  they  pursue  in  examining  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  degree.  It  is  alleged  that  this  examination  is 
too  lax,  and  at  the  same  time  perplexing,  from  the  nature 
of  the  questions  proposed, — that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
feelings  of  the  candidates, — that  the  whole  business  is  con¬ 
fusedly  and  carelessly  conducted, — and  that  the  Professors 
have  added  to  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  through  the 
rise  of  the  graduation  fees. 

The  author  of  the  “  Examination”  establishes  the  charge 
of  laxity  in  a  way  equally  novel  and  instructive.  “  The  re¬ 
jection  of  a  candidate,”  says  he,  at  page  46,  4t  will  prove  a 
loss  of  L.  14  or  L.  15  Sterling  to  the  Professors,  and  that 
would  be  no  joke  if  it  were  multiplied  by  ten.  This,  the 
writer,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  qualifications  of 
Medical  Students,  thinks  ought  to  be  about  the  proportion 
per  cent,  rejected.”  Without  adducing  any  other  evidence 
of  his  allegation,  he  asks,  in  the  same  page,  tc  Is  there  no¬ 
thing  suspicious  in  the  fact,  that  so  small  a  proportion  of 
rejections  have  hitherto  taken  place  in  Edinburgh  ?”  What 
does  this  person  mean  by  a  fact  ?  Does  he  consider  it  syno¬ 
nymous  with  a  vague  surmise ,  or  a  bold  assertion  ?  Do  all 
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the  facts  lie  so  often  appeals  to,  rest  on  an  equally  stable 
foundation  ?  Is  it  a  consciousness  of  this  that  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  following  remarkable  expressions  regarding  his 
own  statements :  “  Supposing  one-half  only  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  believed and  4 6  if  all  this  be  true ,  it  is  very 
bad  indeed.”  He  may  not  be  surprised,  but  most  people 
who  have  read  his  pamphlet  will  be  so,  when  it  is  stated 
as  a  fact,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  with¬ 
out  reckoning  those  who  were  taken  on  trial  for  their  first 
examination  alone,  the  number  of  candidates  last  year  was 
142,  of  whom  111  passed,  14  withdrew,  and  17  were  re¬ 
jected. 

The  system  of  questioning  the  Candidates  in  the  Latin 
language,  which  is  alluded  to  as  ridiculous,  it  is  well  known 
is  now  disused,  and  for  some  time  past  the  Examinations 
have  been  conducted  in  English.  This  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement;  and,  together  with  another,  namely,  that  of 
each  Professor  now  examining  in  his  own  department,  has 
effected  a  most  salutary  change.  In  the  good  old  times, 
when  the  University  had  not  begun  to  show  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  that  rapid  decline  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  alarm  and  uneasiness  to  its  friends  the  Associated 
Lecturers,  the  Professors  examined  in  Latin,  and  each 
of  them  tried  the  candidate  on  a  department  of  medical 
science  which  chance,  or  some  plan  of  rotation,  suggested. 
Being  thus  fettered  by  a  language  which  prevented  free 
communication  between  them  and  the  candidates,  and  ex¬ 
amining  on  subjects  which  it  was  not  their  immediate  occu¬ 
pation  to  teach,  their  questions  were  apt  to  be  less  varied 
and  searching,  than  if  a  different  system  had  been  pursued. 
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A  nd  as  each  candidate,  immediately  after  passing,  hastened 
to  his  grinder,  to  emit  a  full  deposition  of  all  the  questions 
that  had  been  proposed  to  him,  while  they  were  still  fresh  in 
his  recollection,  it  might  then  be  not  difficult  to  learn  the 
subjects  on  which  the  different  Professors  were  likely  to 
examine  in  future ;  and,  from  this  knowledge,  to  prepare 
other  candidates  for  passing,  though  deficient  in  profes¬ 
sional  information.  It  hence  resulted,  that  some  Students 
gave  themselves  freely  up  to  amusement  during  the  chief 
part  of  the  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  study, 
in  the  well-founded  hope  that  a  few  months  of  grinding 
would  make  all  right,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  their 
friends  with  the  dignity  of  Edinburgh  Doctors.  A  great 
change  has  now  taken  place. 

The  examination  which,  for  some  years,  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  more  strict,  was  made  much  more  effi¬ 
cient,  by  an  improvement  that  was  introduced  as  soon  as 
the  increased  number  of  examiners  rendered  it  practicable. 
Instead  of,  as  formerly,  being  completed  at  once,  it  is  now 
divided  into  two  acts,  one  of  which  includes  the  elemen¬ 
tary,  and  the  other  the  practical  branches.  The  former 
may  be  taken,  if  the  candidate  chooses,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  study,  by  which  he  is  relieved  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  being  prepared  to  stand  a  minute  examination  on  the 
whole  branches  of  medicine  at  one  time.  Each  occupies 
more  than  an  hour ;  and  the  candidate  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  is  subjected  to  an  examination  unimpeded  by  an 
obscure  medium  of  communication.  The  questions  are,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  more  numerous  and  varied  than  formerly,  espe¬ 
cially  as  each  Examiner,  except  in  particular  cases,  confines 
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himself  to  the  subject  which  is  the  allotted  province  of  his 
own  Chair.  The  consequences  are,  in  the  first  place,  that 
a  candidate  of  ordinary  talents,  who  has  studied  with  re¬ 
gularity  and  attention,  cannot  be  rejected,  since  the  wide 
field  over  which  he  is  led,  affords  him  abundant  opportunity 
of  showing,  that  if  he  is  found  deficient  on  particular  points, 
it  is  only  from  these  having  been  unluckily  selected,  and 
not  because  he  is  generally  ill  prepared ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  a  candidate  of  the  best  talent  and  most  retentive 
memory,  if  he  has  been  idle  during  the  principal  or  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  time,  cannot  be  ground  so  as  to  pass 
without  the  detection  of  his  deficiency.  An  Examiner 
readily  distinguishes  between  those  candidates  who  answer 
from  their  own  knowledge,  or  digested  information,  and 
those  who,  in  the  parrot  fashion,  alluded  to  by  the  author  of 
the  44  Examination,”  offer  the  pert  replies  which  they  have 
been  taught  by  their  grinders. 

It  is  complained,  that  instead  of  one  candidate  being- 
examined  at  a  time,  and  at  the  private  house  of  a  Profes¬ 
sor,  never  fewer  than  three  or  four  are  summoned  together 
at  the  Physicians’  Hall  in  George  Street  (P.  24).  In  those 
times,  so  much  admired  by  the  Associated  Lecturers,  when 
the  whole  examination  was  completed  at  once,  the  business 
could  be  got  through,  by  taking  one  candidate  at  each  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Faculty.  But  when  the  examination  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Professors  to 
take  two  candidates  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  duty,  nearly  doubled,  within  the  allotted  period. 
It  being  a  rule  with  the  Examiners,  out  of  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  the  candidates,  that  they  should  never 
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be  brought  into  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  business 
could  no  longer  be  conveniently  conducted  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  houses  of  the  Professors,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  apartments  secure  from  intrusion.  They  there¬ 
fore  availed  themselves  of  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  which  was  sufficiently  commodious,  and  suitably 
situated  for  the  purpose.  As  the  author  of  the  “  Examin¬ 
ation”  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  internal  structure  and  accommodation  of  this 
building,  and  of  correcting,  from  his  own  observation,  the 
erroneous  ideas  which  he  appears  at  present  to  entertain, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  for  his  information,  that  there  are 
four  apartments,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  for  receiving  the  candidates  and  conducting  their 
Examinations*  It  may  hence  be  judged  how  far  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Professors  will  verify  the  allegation  of  their 
resorting  to  the  “  cellars,”  for  the  reception  of  the  candi¬ 
dates.  The  fact  is,  that  never  more  than  two  are  summon¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time. 

The  candidates  are  instructed  in  their  summonses  to 
enter  the  hall  by  the  back  way  from  Rose  Street;  and 
though  they  sometimes  may  have  gone  out  by  the  imposing 
portico  in  front,  they  certainly  do  not  select  this  way  for 
getting  in.  The  story  of  u  their  sitting  down  for  rest  on 
the  steps  before  tbe  door,”  like  the  other  one,  that  a  candi¬ 
date,  u  after  waiting  nearly  an  hour,  had  a  copy  of  Gregory's 
•Conspectus  put  into  his  hand  by  the  old  woman,  the  same 
person  who  had  opened  the  hall  door  to,  him,  with  the  la¬ 
conic  command,  ss  You  are  to  translate  that,”  maybe  rank- 
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cd  in  tlie  new  order  of  facts  which  the  author  of  the  44  Ex¬ 
amination”  has  had  the  merit  of  inventing*. 

To  the  same  category  may  be  referred  the  statements, 
that  44  It  Isas  happened  that  several  persons  have  exercised 
the  office  of  Dean  of  Faculty  simultaneously?”  and  also  that 
44  Instead  of  the  examinations  being  conducted  before  all 
the  Professors,  it  sometimes  happens  that  not  more  than 
one  out  of  the  lot  appeared  at  a  time.”  In  regard  to  the 
first  of  these,  it  seems  sufficient  to  state,  that,  in  the  history 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  no  instance  can  be  found,  of  more 
than  one  Professor  officiating  as  Dean  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  as  to  the  second,  it  may  be  right  to  explain,  that  the 
examining  Professors  are  ten  in  number,  of  whom,  four 
conduct  the  first  or  elementary  examination,  and  six  the 
practical  one.  They  all  attend  with  the  greatest  regu¬ 
larity,  and  whenever  one  is  absent,  from  unavoidable  en¬ 
gagement,  he  provides  a  substitute  from  the  other  division 
of  examiners.  Each  of  the  two  candidates  who  are  sum¬ 
moned  at  the  same  time,  is  examined  in  succession,  by  all 
the  Professors,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  his  first  or  second  examination.  The  sub¬ 
jects  examined  on,  are  regularly  committed  to  writing,  and 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  together  with  an 
expression  of  opinion,  by  each  of  the  examiners,  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  candidate,  whose  fate  is  made  to  depend, 
not  solely  on  the  trial  of  one  Professor,  far  less  on  the 
54  swing  of  his  caprice,”  but  on  the  general  result  of  the 
examination,  taken  into  consideration  by  the  whole  of  the 
examiners  assembled;  and  no  candidate  is  refused  a  second 
or  even  third  opportunity  of  showing  the  extent  of  his  pre- 
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paration,  in  case  he  attribute  his  failure  to  any  temporary 
cause  of  confusion. 

The  last  charge  against  the  Medical  Faculty,  is,  that 
they  have  appropriated  to  themselves  a  larger  sum  from  the 
graduation  fees,  arising  from  an  increase  of  them  which 
took  place  in  1809.  "  Prior  to  1809,  the  graduation  fees 

were  L.  18,  13s.  only,  but  were  then  raised  to  L.25,  of 
which  sum  the  Professors  receive  L.  14  or  L.  15.” 

The  increase  of  the  expense  of  graduation  in  1809,  it  is 
well  known,  was  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  tax  of  L.  10  on  the  Diploma,  by  which  it  was  raised 
to  L.23,  13s.  and  not,  as  asserted,  to  L.25.  An  addition 
was  made  to  this  by  the  Patrons,  in  1825,  of  L.  1,  Is.  for  the 
support  of  the  Anatomical  Museum;  and  afterwards,  in  1830, 
6s.  were  farther  added  by  them  in  lieu  of  certain  Janitors 
fees  formerly  paid  by  Graduates,  who  were  thus  relieved 
from  a  burden  considerably  greater  than  that  imposed. 
The  amount  of  fees  paid  to  the  Medical  Faculty,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  Report  of  the  University  Commissioners,  wras 
fixed,  in  the  year  1718,  at  L.  10,  10s.  and  has  not  since  been 
altered ;  while  the  number  of  Examiners  having  increased, 
the  proportion  received  by  each  has,  of  course,  diminished. 
How  is  the  reiterated  assertion,  that  the  Professors  receive 
L.  14,  or  L.  15,  to  be  reconciled  with  this  ? 

It  is  asked,  c<  Is  it  true,  that,  to  facilitate  the  late  ar¬ 
rangements,  one  Medical  Professor  gave  up  all  claim  to  have 
his  chair  included  in  the  sweeping  measure  that  rendered 
so  many  compulsory,  provided  he  was  included  in  the  list 
of  examinators  ?”  The  answer  may  be,  it  is  not  true.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  has 
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always  objected  to  the  system  of  optional  classes,  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  all  classes  considered  necessary  should  be  made 
imperative,  at  the  same  time  distinctly  avowing  that  he  did 
not  think  graduates  should  be  required  to  attend  his  class ; 
and  it  might  easily  have  been  ascertained,  that  when  the 
omission  of  it  from  the  curriculum  was  lately  proposed,  he 
readily  assented,  without  any  such  provision  as  has  been  al¬ 
leged  being  made  or  asked  for.  It  may  perhaps  be  difficult 
for  a  person  who  does  not  hesitate  on  a  groundless  supposi¬ 
tion,  to  charge  a  gentleman,  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  an 
“  honourable  liberal-minded  person,”  with  being  capable  of 
a  mean  act  for  his  own  advantage, — to  believe  it  possible  that; 
any  one  should  act  in  a  disinterested  manner. 

The  only  other  misstatements  that  require  to  be  noticed, 
are  those  respecting  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  which,  that  took  place  on  the  resignation  of 
the  former  Professor,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  agreeable  to  the  Private  Lecturers,  who  insist  so 
much  upon  the  strength  of  claims  resting  on  experience 
and  success  in  teaching.  The  present  Professor  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  lecturer  for  more  than  ten  years,  during  which,  he 
taught  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Surgery.  It  is  well 
known,  that  his  Surgical  class  progressively  increased  un¬ 
til  the  institution  of  a  chair  of  systematic  Surgery  in  the 
University,  and  had  exceeded  the  number  of  250,  which 
was  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  lecturer  on  the 
same  subject  in  Edinburgh.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Clinical  Surgery,  appears  from  the  last  Report  of  the 
Edinburgh  Surgical  Hospital,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  du- 
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ing  the  four  years  that  Institution  existed,  he  contributed 
to  its  support  L.  1800,  the  chief  part  of  which,  it  may  be 
presumed,  was  derived  from  the  fees  of  pupils  attending  his 
Clinical  Lectures  onthe  cases  of  the  patients.  The  claims 
just  mentioned  are  so  strong,  that  they  have  never  been 
questioned ;  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  complained,  that 
this  appointment  was  44  the  most  complete  of  all  jobs,”  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Chair  44  was  allowed  to  be  sold  to  the 
present  Professor;  and  that  as  if  to  enable  him  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  purchased  chair,  (either  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year,)  attendance  on  the  new  Professor’s  prelec¬ 
tions  was  at  once  rendered  imperative  on  Students,”  while 
the  merits  of  a  certain  44  Master  Surgeon”  were  overlooked, 
44  he  having  refused  to  pay  the  bribe.”  The  best  reply  to 
this  statement  will  be  a  simple  relation  of  the  transaction 
referred  to. 

The  former  Professor,  Mr  Russell,  has  stated  *,  that  44  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  18S1,”  an  offer  was  made  to  him 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Liston  of  L.  800  a-year,  on  condition  of 
resigning  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  afterwards  had  several 
meetings  with  him  (Mr  Liston),  when  theyj44  talked  over  the 
proposal,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution.”  The 
Professor  then  communicated  the  proposal  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  adviser,  who  informed  him  44  that  no  private  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  could  be  made,  as  there  was  an  act  of 
Parliament  voiding  any  appointment  made  on  a  resignation 
of  office,  if  the  terms  on  which  the  resignation  was  made, 
were  not  specially  set  forth  in  the  new  commission.”  44  All 


*  Caledonian  Mercury,  April  6.  1833. 
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idea  of  a  private  agreement  was  therefore  abandoned.”  There¬ 
after  (in  October  1832)  the  Professor  gave  in  a  petition  to 
Government,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  resign,  his  successor 
being  bound  to  pay  him  L.  300  a-year  during  his  life,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  having  established  the  class,  having  taught 
it  for  forty-six  years,  and  his  being  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  he  shewed  Mr  Lis¬ 
ton  a  copy  of  the  petition,  and  acquainted  some  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  views  to  the  Chair, 
with  the  vacancy  that  was  likely  to  take  place,  and  the 
terms  on  which,  in  that  event,  it  would  be  supplied. 

Having  been  thus  fully  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the 
affair,  Mr  Liston  forwarded  an  application  to  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  in 
recommendation  of  his  claims  *.  His  Lordship  in  reply,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misapprehension  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  explained  that  there  would  not  be  a  vacancy,  45  unless 
the  present  incumbent  is  allowed  to  retain  a  share  of  the 
emoluments,  not  of  course  by  any  private  arrangement  with 
the  successor,  but  by  open  stipulation  in  the  appointment.” 
This  letter  was  dated  in  November  1832  ;  the  appointment 
did  not  take  place  until  March  1833;  and  Mr  Liston  (al¬ 
though  in  full  knowledge  of  the  terms  on  which  alone  the 
office  could  be  obtained)  did  not  withdraw  his  application 
to  Lord  Melbourne  until  the  commission  of  the  new  Pro¬ 
fessor  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  So  much  for  the  alleged  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery.  It  may  next  be 
inquired  how  far  it  is  true  that  the  class  was  made  impera- 

*  Edinburgh  Observer,  April  5.  1833. 
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tive,  to  enable  the  present  Professor  to  complete  the  en¬ 
gagement  to  his  predecessor. 

The  Report  of  the  University  Commissioners,  recom¬ 
mended  that  attendance  on  Clinical  Surgery  should  be  im¬ 
perative  on  Candidates  for  the  Degree ;  and  the  former 
Professor  repeatedly  brought  the  propriety  of  making  this 
addition  to  the  curriculum  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus.  In  the  year  1825,  Clinical  Surgery 
was  constituted  one  of  the  optional  classes,  and  application 
was  afterwards  made  by  the  late  Professor  to  the  Patrons 
of  the  University,  for  its  being  rendered  fully  imperative. 
This  application  was  remitted  to  the  Senatus,  who  reported, 
so  lately  as  November  1832,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
could  be  expediently  granted,  on  account  of  the  defective 
provision  in  regard  to  cases  for  the  subject  of  lecture  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Professor,  who  having  no  patients  in  the  In¬ 
firmary  under  his  own  charge,  lectured  on  the  cases  treated 
by  other  Surgeons.  The  present  Professor  having  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  wards  in  the  Surgical  Hospital  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
firmary,  the  Senatus  Academicus,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  unanimously  added  Clinical  Surgery 
to  the  list  of  imperative  classes. 

Another  misstatement  respecting  this  Chair,  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  consequence,  but  which  may  be  noticed  as  a 
specimen  of  the  accuracy  pervading  the  strictures  on  the 
University,  is,  that  the  fee  for  attending  the  class  which 
candidates  are  “  forced  to  pay,:’  is  L.  4,  6s.,  while  it  is  really 
three  guineas. 
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It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  exertions  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  collegiate  teachers,  have  contributed  materially  to  main¬ 
tain  the  usefulness  and  support  the  character  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  there  have  been,  and  are 
among  them,  various  individuals,  who,  by  their  talents  and 
industry,  have  added  to  its  fame,  and  who  have  been  zea¬ 
lous  in  improving  the  system  of  medical  education.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  desired  that  this  state  of  things  should  con¬ 
tinue,  and  that  the  collegiate  and  extra-collegiate  lecturers 
should  go  on  harmoniously,  rivalling  each  other  only  in  their 
exertions  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science.  But  un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  too  obvious  symptoms  of  an  unhappy 
change,  and  of  a  very  different  spirit  having  arisen. 

Who  are  the  Associated  Private  Lecturers  and  their  abet¬ 
tors,  who  take  upon  themselves  to  revile  the  University, 
and  to  depreciate  and  calumniate  its  Medical  Faculty  ?  Are 
they  really  so  superior  in  talents,  attainments,  and  industry 
to  the  Professors  ?  Are  their  motives  quite  pure  ?  Have 
they  no  interests  of  their  own,  real  or  supposed,  to  serve  ? 
Have  they  no  disappointments  to  avenge,  or  resentments  to 
gratify,  which  may  bias  their  judgment,  or  influence  their 
conduct  ?  Or  are  they  more  likely  than  the  Professors  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  University — the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  students — and  the  character  of  its  graduates  ? 

The  author  of  the  “  Examination”  has  drawn  a  picture 
of  what  he  conceives  a  good  teacher  ought  to  be.  Does  this 
apply  to  the  Associated  Lecturers  ?  Is  their  style  always 
clear,  concise  and  nervous  ?  Are  they  all  men  of  common 
sense  and  unbending  honesty,  incapable  of  pleading  to 
make  light  darkness,  or  darkness  light?  Are  they  open  to 
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conviction,  ingenuous  and  generous  in  their  sentiments  ? 
Are  their  manners  imposing  ?  And  do  they  all  possess  the 
power  of  exciting,  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  respect  and 
esteem  towards  themselves  ?  It  may  be  left  to  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  their  lectures,  and 
hearing  their  conversation,  to  determine  these  questions ; 
and  perhaps  they  may  be  assisted  in  judging,  if  not  of  the 
character  of  the  persons  spoken  of,  at  least  of  that  of  the 
speakers,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  express  themselves 
of  each  other. 

The  Associated  Lecturers  are  stated  “  to  be  now  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  they  have  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing 
to  lose.”  Their  object  is  declared — the  injury  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  University ;  and  they  have  shown  that  they  are 
in  nowise  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for 
effecting  their  purpose.  The  intelligence  and  spirit  of  the 
medical  students  afford  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  any 
injurious  effects  being  produced  on  them  by  the  crude  and 
mean  views,  with  regard  to  medical  education,  which  have 
been  so  industriously  promulgated,  and  against  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  defeat  the  objects 
of  the  different  medical  bodies,  which  have  been  employed 
in  raising  the  qualifications  and  respectability  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  their  diplomas.  Of  this,  the  conduct  of  the 
Glasgow  students  affords  sufficient  proof;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  pains  be  taken  to  mislead, 
similar  sentiments  will  be  found  to  prevail  among  their 
brethren  in  Edinburgh.  There  is  no  risk  that  the  gra¬ 
duates  and  students  of  the  University  who  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  should  have  any  ef- 
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feet  produced  on  their  minds,  by  the  abuse  which  has  been 
lavished  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Professors. 
And  the  exposure  the  Association  of  Private  Lecturers 
have  now  made  of  themselves,  will,  it  is  conceived,  enable 
the  Public  and  Patrons  of  the  University  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  judgment,  the  discretion,  and  the  motives 
of  these  persons,  and  of  their  coadjutors  who  have  sought 
seats  in  the  Town  Council  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in¬ 
termeddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
University. 


